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Bullet in His Mattress 


“Get out of this foxhole and go back to 
the surgical tent.” 

The voice was clear, distinct, urgent. Bill 
was sO sure someone had spoken to him 
that he turned around to see who it was. 
No one was there. 

Bill was on the island of North Luzon in 
the Philippine Islands. World War II was 
in progress. Only a few weeks before, the 
Americans had landed on the island in the 
last great drive on Manila. 

Manila had fallen soon. But in the north- 
ern part of the island, thousands of Japanese 
soldiers still remained. They had dug them- 
selves into the caves of the mountains and 
showed no sign of surrendering. American 
soldiers were ordered into the area. 

Bill was with this group of American 
soldiers. He was a Seventh-day Adventist. 
He didn’t carry a gun, because he believed 
it was wrong to kill people, even in war. 
He was a medic, and that meant he had to 
be close to the front when any fighting was 
going on, so he could aid the wounded. 

At the moment, the Americans were try- 
ing to get control of a certain valley. The 
Japanese were stationed in the hills on three 
sides of it. They didn’t have many heavy 
guns, but they were well supplied with 
machine guns and, shooting from the hills 
into the valley, they were keeping up a 
murderous fire on the Americans. 

The plan was for the American infantry 
to advance as fast as they could into the 
valley, using all the guns and planes and 
other weapons at their disposal. 

The medics were to keep as close behind 
as was practicable—far enough back to be 
away from the direct fire of the enemy, but 
near enough to the front to give quick help 
when needed. They had set up hospital 
tents with beds and other supplies. There 
was even a surgical tent where operations 
could be performed. 
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It was night now. Bill had dug a fox- 
hole three feet wide and six feet long and 
had opened up a stretcher at the bottom 
to form a mattress. 

Occasionally he heard a sniper shoot, 
and once in a while one of the large Amer- 
ican guns let go. But he wasn’t worried. 
Bill had been in the Army a long time now 
and knew what war was like. Snug in his 
foxhole, all he really had to fear was a 
direct hit. He was three miles back from 
the front line. In the daytime there was re 
danger that a Japanese sniper might e 
him. But it was very unlikely that any 
sniper could put a bullet into his foxhole 
at night. Bill prepared for sleep. 

That’s when he heard the voice. “Get 
out of this foxhole and go back to the 
surgical tent.” 

Bill looked around to see who was talk- 
ing to him. There was no one. He settled 
down again. But there was that voice, more 
insistent this time. “Get out of this foxhole 
and go back to the surgical tent.” 

Bill had prayed every day that God 
would protect him. He knew of other men 
who had been warned of God when danger 
threatened. Was this God warning him 
now? 

He rolled up his bed, got out of the 
foxhole, and went back to the medical tent. 
The stretcher he left open in the bottom 
of the foxhole. It would be easy to get it 
there if it was needed in the night. 

He slept on one of the operating tables— 
none of them were being used. In the 
morning he went back to his foxhole won- 
dering if he would find anything unusual. 
Or had he, after all, only imagined the 
voice? 

Bill found a Japanese bullet in the 
stretcher he was using as a mattress. It 
would have gone right through him if he 
had slept in the foxhole! 

I’m particularly glad God warned Bill 
that night, for Bill is now a friend of mine. 
His last name is Anderson. Most of hg 
friends call him Andy. He’s the man ® 
makes Andy’s Gadget Magic. You'll fin 
his latest gadget on page 9 of this issue. 


Your friend, 


on Wraisel 














Every now and then the brakes would give a little 





and the car would slip back closer to the edge. 


Stuck on a Mountain 


| henge was more than a ton of goods in 
the trailer behind my ancient car, and we 
were gradually slipping backward over the 
edge of the road that climbs up Draper's 
Mountain in Tennessee. Boiling water and 
steam gushed from the radiator. It was three 
in the morning and everything was pitch 
black. Ahead, the road turned to the left; 
behind, it turned sharply to the right. On- 
coming trucks and cars could not see my car 
until they turned those corners, and then 
there was practically no time for them to 
stop. My car and trailer blocked half of the 
narrow road. Leona, my wife, climbed to the 
corner ahead to warn of approaching trucks. 

“Here comes one!” she shouted. 

I began flashing the headlights on and 
off. The ten-ton truck roared nearer, then 
hissed as the brakes went on. It veered to 
the right and hurried past into the stillness 
below. 

Quiet again. Deathly quiet. Not a soul in 
sight, not even Leona, for the lights were 
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off to save the battery. Every now and then 
the brakes would give a little, as the weight 
in the trailer edged the car backward. There 
was no handbrake. And my leg shook with 
weariness as it pressed against the footbrake. 
The hour to come was to seem like eter- 
nity. 

“Here comes another!” 

On went the lights. How fast is this truck 
coming? Will he turn the corner wide? Will 
he see us in time? He was racing toward us 
like thunder or an earthquake. Then there 
he was, careening around the corner, a mas- 
sive giant, hissing, screeching as the brakes 
were applied, stopping at last by the cor- 
ner below us. 

“You're sure in a sticky place,” the driver 
shouted up. He didn’t need to tell me that! 
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The truck roared nearer, hissed as the brakes went 
on, and barely squeezed through in front of my car. 
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| wanted a violin so much that | broke off a cotton stalk, tucked it under my chin, and pretended 
it was a fiddle. Then | broke off another stalk and used it for a bow. But they made no music. 


Tone of the Strings 


By VIOLA 


| DON’T remember when I first wanted to 
play the violin. It came on gradually dur- 
ing the bleak summer of 1930 when I was 
nine and our family were living on the high 
plains of western Texas. 

There were five of us children, and there 
wasn’t much money to buy things with. But 
since we knew no other sort of life, it did 
not matter to us that we could not have ev- 
erything other people had. 


M. PAYNE 


I suppose I wanted to learn to play the 
violin because I had listened to Uncle Roy 


that came from his violin would curl arou 

in my young brain and find no way out. 

certainly couldn’t sing the tunes. I had no 
sweet, clear voice. At school, four miles 
away, the teachers planned a lovely spring 
program. They tried out voices for a choir 
and chose the prettiest children to wear 


play so often. The bursts of lovely a : 
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dainty crepe-paper dresses. I fitted into nei- 
ther group. I couldn't sing and certainly 
I wasn’t cute enough to dress up in a gay 
yellow dress and parade forth as a daffodil. 
J had a mat of dull brown bushy hair cut 
straight across. | was brown and freckled 
from running loose in the wind. 1 was snub- 
nosed, and had a big mouth that widened 
still more when I smiled. 

So I watched the program from the audi- 
ence, but at least 1 could console myself 
that my younger sister got to be in it. She 
made a lovely little rosebud. 

As for Uncle Roy—he played his violin 
with the greatest of joy, especially the sweet 
Spanish tunes he had learned in New 
Mexico. 

The summer burned along, and it was 
plain to see that we weren’t going to have 
much of a cotton crop. One cool evening, 
when the sun slanted into the northwest, I 
left the shade of our three-room house and 
walked to the edge of the cotton field. We 
were going to have to hoe the wilted plants 
when daddy finished plowing next week. 
The day's crop of white blooms was flushed 
with heat, and the top leaves were folded 
upward as if praying for rain. 

I searched around for two dead stalks and 
broke them off. I put the shorter one un- 
der my chin and used the longer one for a 
bow. I drew the bow across the imaginary 
strings and listened to the beautiful, imag- 
inary sounds. There was a hunger some- 
where in my soul for fine music, and it was 
lulled by the sound coming to my mind. But 
I knew that I would never be completely sat- 
isfied until I had a real violin to play. 

I didn’t dare bother father, because he 
had to work so hard and be so practical. But 
I could approach my mother. I found her 
working in her garden. She was using a 
hoe to dig a trench down a row of tomatoes, 
so that water from the creaking, old wind- 
mill could flow along it. Mother’s garden 

was a good one, but she looked tired and 
@:: as she leaned above the hoe. I decided 

that there were certain advantages in not be- 
ing grown up—I didn’t have to do such 
hard work! 

“Mother, I know something I need.” I 
tried to sound offhand. 

Mother managed a smile. She wiped back 
her lovely dark hair with the glints of red 
in it. I saw her hands on the hoe, all 
chapped and seared with rub-board wash- 
ings and cleaning the house and gardening. 





“I need a violin,” I announced. 

She looked at me, and a glimmer of a 
frown creased her white forehead. “Viola! 
Where did you get such an idea? From Un- 
cle Roy? But you haven't seen him in ages. 
Whatever would you do with a violin if you 
had one?” 

“Td play it,’ 1 stated. “I'd play it pretty, 
too.” 

Mother smiled. “I had always hoped that 
someday—a piano. I had a piano in my 
old home. A piano is a very nice thing for a 
girl to play.” 

“But girls can play violins,’ I replied. 
“And I need one.” 

“Someday, Viola, maybe. Daddy is trying 
so hard to make a cotton crop.” 

I swallowed hard. “I can’t wait until 
someday. I have to have it now!” 

“But child, you can’t have it now.” Mother 
sighed. “There isn’t enough money to get 
shoes for your feet, much less a musical in- 
strument for you to play with.” 

I turned my face toward the ground. Two 
big, scalding tears floated right into my eyes 
and hung there. Finally they splashed on my 
bare feet. “I knew what you would say be- 
fore I asked you!” I burst out angrily. 
“Money, money! All I hear around here is 
money! Why can’t we be rich, so I could 
have nice things like other girls do? I wish 
someone would adopt me, that’s what I 
wish! Someone who had a violin and would 
teach me how to play. I wish ” T sud- 
denly broke off my terrible speech and ran 
sobbing around the corner of the house. 

By suppertime the storm in my brain had 
simmered down. I had to admit that every- 
thing on the table tasted good. We ate the 
vegetable soup until it was gone, and then 
I tried to sneak out of helping with the 
dishes by slipping out the front door. Mil- 
lions of jeweled stars were coming into the 
wide dome of the sky, and I stood gazing at 
them in wonder. 

Quietly, my mother’s slender hand fell on 
my shoulder. I thought she had come to take 
me back to dry that stack of dishes. But 
she hugged me close to her side and said, 
“Viola, I’ve been thinking about what you 
said this afternoon. There ought to be some 
way you could earn a little money now and 
then, so you could have a few things you en- 
joy. I've been thinking that if you will help 
me gather up the eggs every day, I will give 
you one egg out of every dozen for your own 
to sell.” 
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“But daddy uses the eggs to help pay for 
groceries. What will he say?” 

“Never you mind about that man,” mother 
smiled. “I'll handle him.” 

I needed no other encouragement to race 
back to the Sears Roebuck catalog. Quickly 
I thumbed to the section on musical in- 
' struments. There was a whole page of vio- 
lins, and I searched through it raptly. The 
more expensive instruments I only looked at 
—I knew they were far beyond what I could 
afford. But good old Sears Roebuck under- 





oo 
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EVERLASTING JEWELS 
By ELSIE SMITH GARVIN 


Jesus is seeking for jewels rare 
To garnish His crown of gold. 

He's seeking for diamonds, rubies, and pearls 
That shine like the stars, | am told. 


He could garner these gems from the rocks 
of the hills, 
Where unmeasured treasures lie deep; 
But these stones are hard and lifeless and 
cold; 
They are not the true jewels He seeks. 


The boys and girls who will give Him their 
hearts, 
Who will live for Him every day, 
Are the precious gems He will place in His 
crown 
To shine like the stars for alway. 








stood that money was scarce, for here was a 
graceful little violin priced at only $4.95! 
“Fine for beginners,” the description stated. 
“Genuine maple back.” 

I sighed. This was one I could hope to 
own. I sat down and memorized every word 
the catalog said about it. 

I had always thought that the chickens 
that scratched in the red dirt around our 
house were absolute nuisances. They tracked 
over the small roads I laid out through the 
broomweeds and they roosted in my little 
playhouses. One even pecked out the eyes 
of my favorite doll. 

But suddenly I became very fond of those 
old hens. I carried water to their troughs 
in the middle of the day; I even threshed 
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out the ears of corn for the surprised crea- 
tures. Soon they would come near me, in- 
stead of scampering away toward the barn 
when I appeared on the scene. They seemed 
to reward me for my abrupt kindness, by 
leaving more eggs than usual in the nests. 
Egg gathering became an exciting game, al- 
most a treasure hunt. Some hens had a habit 
of changing nests, and hiding new ones in 
weeds or mesquite brush. I ranged out and 
discovered some hidden nests. The egg ~@® 
ply picked up considerably. 

My mother kept count of all eggs due me, 
and one hot morning she announced that 
four dozen eggs were mine. “If I’m due four 
dozen eggs then let me have the ones in 
the kitchen,” I replied. “There were four 
dozen in yesterday's gathering.” 

“But you won't get a chance to sell them.” 

“Maybe I can. I heard daddy say he was 
going over to see Mr. Sanders about some- 
thing this morning. I could load up the 
eggs, ride with him, and then walk home. 
Please, Mother, please. I walk the four miles 
home from school lots of times. The store is 
only a little farther than the school. I prom- 
ise I'll not ride with anyone I don’t know, 
and I'll watch the ranch cattle in the big 
pasture. Please, Mother.” 

Mother reluctantly gave in and let me 
carry out my scheme. She made me wash 
the dirt from my face, put on a blue 
checked dress, a sunbonnet, and a pair of 
dilapidated sandals. Soon I was jogging 
along beside my dad in the model-T, clutch- 
ing my bucket of eggs. I hopped out within 
sight of the community store. 

I was sorry that I had to go to this par- 
ticular store to trade, for the lady in charge 
of it did not like children very much. She 
was extremely businesslike with the children 
who swarmed to the store from the school 
at recess. They soon learned that if they had 
no money they had no business hanging 
around hef store, and a person got the feel- 
ing that she was going to be very careful 
never to give anything away. ¢ 

There was a time—I still rankled with 
embarrassment every time I thought of it— 
when I got in wrong with her. I had for- 
gotten to take my lunch to school one day 
and was very hungry at noon. I remembered 
that my dad, in the old home, had charged 
things at the community store, so I hatched 
up the idea of asking this storekeeper to 
charge a few cents’ worth of food to my 
father, to tide me over. for the day. 








s.r CU 






I had been very timid about it, and she 
had curtly turned me down. Not only that 
but she had told my father about it the first 
chance she got, and he had replied that, of 
course, he hadn’t given me permission to 
charge things. 

‘I knew that the store lady had been in the 
right, but that didn’t make me love her one 
bit more. I was thankful that she wasn’t my 
mother, for my own mother was merciful 
and kind to everyone. 

So now my dusty feet approached the 
store again, and I creaked the old screen 
door open. Enticing smells of sweet rolls and 
candy rose to meet me. I saw the shrewd 
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The chickens laid their eggs in all sorts of places, 
but | found them all. | needed money for my violin! 


face of the store lady and felt that she was 
suspicious of me. 

“How old are these eggs?” she asked, 
when she found out what I wanted. 

“They're fresh. They were gathered yes- 
terday.” 

“I must candle them. Eggs spoil fast in 
hot weather. Were you going to take them 
out in trade?” 

“No, I wanted cash.” 

“There’s not much market for eggs in 
cash these days,” I heard the store lady mut- 
ter. Then she came back from her can- 
ling. “I’m sorry, I can’t buy them,” I heard 
her say. 

“You—what?” I burst out. “What do you 
mean?” 

“I’m sorry,” she repeated firmly. “But these 
are not infertile eggs and I can’t buy them. 
In this hot weather, eggs begin to spoil 
almost overnight. By the time we got them 
hauled to town they would be ruined, and 
we would get nothing for them. I’m sorry.” 


I wasn’t going to let her see me cry, not 
for anything. I picked up the bucket of eggs 
and walked out of the store. When a person 
told you something there was no use to stand 
around and argue about it. My feet felt 
wooden, but they could still move, and they 
took me out of the place. 

I walked through the little settlement. I 
didn’t know anyone well enough to stop and 
ask for a drink of water. There was scant 
chance that I could catch up with dad; he 
would go home a different way. So there 
was little to do but trudge the long, hot mile- 
age home, carrying those eggs. I felt that I 
ought to throw them away, but it seemed 
a waste. 

Two hours later I threaded my way 
through clumps of buffalo grass on the last 
lap home. In the distance I could see a herd 
of cattle resting. If I was careful I wouldn't 
disturb them. Some of those ranch cattle 
were wild and dangerous. 

I wiped the streaks from my tears and 
sweat off my face and looked in surprise 
to see my mother coming to meet me. I 
started explaining to her. I talked dully, as 
if I was too tired to care much any more. 

“Why, you poor thing,” she cried. She 
thought up a lot of words to console me. 
“Don’t you worry a minute more about those 
old eggs. We'll figure out some way to get 
that violin, you wait and see.” 

But in spite of mother’s deathless opti- 
mism it was fall before I was able to earn 
enough money to amount to anything. The 
chicken business always promised more than 
it gave, for the corn supply began to fail and 
the eggs did too. Then the chickens moulted 
and quit laying altogether. By that time we 
were back in school, for mother always said 
that her children were going to school, re- 
gardless. She had ways of making over cloth- 
ing the aunts gave us, and we actually looked 
presentable. 

The cotton crop was scanty, but there 
was a little, and someone would have to 
chase it down and sack it up, and there was 
no age limit on the pickers. I had no love for 
cotton picking, but I could endure a lot to 
get what I wanted. We didn’t have much 
time to pick, for it was late when we got 
home from school each day. My parents 
had no knowledge of the privilege of Sab- 
bathkeeping and had planned for us to 
work Saturdays, but those days were usually 
too cold. 

The cotton patch could have been worse; 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 
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there were interesting things going on. 
When I kept up with the others there were 
daddy's World War I stories to listen to, 
and now and then someone would scare up 
a rattlesnake along the row. When I picked 
alone there was no law against dreaming, 
and I dreamed plenty. I could hear music 
and know that I had a part in it. I could feel 
myself playing a shiny violin tucked under 
my chin. It seemed to me that such things 
would offer us right here on earth a little 
taste of the heaven mother was always sing- 
ing about. 

My money collected slowly while fall 
faded. At night I lay under homemade 
quilts and listened to the wind singing in the 
rafters. The whole world was full of music, 
and I wanted to capture it. I wouldn't have 
long to wait. 

I had almost enough to send off my order, 
and it was time to mention the subject to 
dad. I plowed into it nervously, lamely. 

“Daddy, I have almost enough money 
to get what I’ve been saving for—a violin.” 
I didn’t know what objections I would face. 
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I expected that he would first tell me to get 
that warm coat I needed and forget the other 
foolishness. 

Oddly enough, he didn’t seem surprised. 
I believe someone had already told him 
about the violin! He just looked at me and 
then spoke. “There were violin players all 
back in the family. On both my mother’s 
and father’s sides. No, I don’t mean Uncle 
Roy, he’s your uncle by marriage.” He 
paused, and to my astonishment, he added, 
“Which violin were you going to order? 
I might be able to put a dollar or two on it.” 

“Then I could get it! I could get it right 
now!” 

Once the order was safely mailed t 
Sears Roebuck, no package was ever more 
eagerly awaited. During this time of wait- 
ing the funny thing was that the expected 
violin had loosened my dad’s mind away 
from the downward price of cotton and 
the cares of a large family, and he became 
unlimbered on several subjects I had never 
heard anyone discuss. It seemed that all my 
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The gym teacher's sentence did it! 


How | Made Diana Like Me 


By DOROTHY MARSHALL 


Dp’? you ever meet someone you couldn't 
get along with? I did. 

When I was eleven years old a girl about 
my age moved in across the street. She had 
bright red hair, and her face became almost 
as red as her hair when she was angry. The 
first day I met her she bragged about all 
the things she could do. 

“I can play the piano and cook,” she 
said, after she told me her name was Diana. 
“I can do practically anything.” 

Her boasting made me angry. “I guess 
you don’t have a dog, a cat, and two para- 
keets,” I said. 
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“I have a canary and a goldfish and I’m 
going to get a dog,” Diana said. 

“I don’t believe you,” I snapped and turned 
away. 

“I don’t like you and I don’t like this 
town,” Diana said, and I was sure she was 
about to cry. 

When I turned back again she had started 
walking across the street, and my best 
friend, Karen, was standing next to me. 

“What happened?” Karen asked me. I told 
her. “I did the same thing when I first 
moved here,” Karen said. 

I couldn’t imagine Karen acting like 
Diana. Everybody liked Karen. She was one 
of the nicest girls in town. She could solve 
almost any problem. She was even presi- 
dent of our class in school and always vol- 
unteered for all projects going on in 
church. I couldn’t believe what she said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because I wanted to be liked but didn’t 
know how. I thought bragging would make 
everybody like me.” 

“How did you find out it wouldn't?” I 
said. 

Karen sat down on our front step. “None 
of the boys and girls at school or church 
liked me,” she said. “I didn’t even like my- 
self. Many a night I cried myself to sleep 
while I told myself I didn’t care. But I 
did care.” 

“Then what happened?” I asked. 

“Well, one day I had an argument with 
a girl during gym class. Mr. Rogers, the 
gym instructor, saw us. I guess he knew it 
was my fault and he asked me to stay after 
school. I did. He didn’t scold or punish me. 
He only said one sentence, and I'll never 

To page 15 
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Karen sat down and told me the gym teacher's sen- 
tence. | made up my mind | would try it on Diana. 
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Dr. Grenfell struggled in the slush, but could not move forward. “Is this the end?” he wondered. 


WEEN most places are enjoying spring 
blossoms and sunny days, the far north- 
ern coastline of Labrador is still locked in 
ice and snow. The early spring of this re- 
gion is a dangerous time. The solid bridges 
of ice between the long arms of the sea sud- 
denly break up and push out to open water. 
With no warning but the quick change of 
wind or tide, firm ice suddenly changes into 
a moving mass of rumbling, boisterous ice 
pans. 

It was at such a time in the year 1908 
that Missionary Doctor Grenfell was liv- 
ing in St. Anthony, Labrador. He had no 
thought of leaving the shelter of the mission 
or his work at the hospital. He liked to take 
his dogs on calls during the winter when the 
ice was firm and solid, but he never liked 
the thought of traveling during the early 
spring. 

He had just finished the worship service 
at the mission chapel one day, however, 
when a boy came running to the chapel 
door. 

“Doctor! Doctor Grenfell!” he called. 
“Come quickly! You're needed at the hos- 
pital.” 
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Dr. Grenfell put on his cap as he ran. 
He was used to emergencies and knew that 
time must not be lost. While he stood out- 
side the hospital trying to get his breath, a 
man who had traveled sixty miles with a 
large dog team told him that a sick boy 
needed him immediately. 


Dr. Grenfell knew the boy. He had op- 
erated on him during the winter. He had 
a bad disease in his thigh bone. After the 
operation, the people taking care of the boy 
had allowed the wound to close before the 
thigh was well. Poison from the diseased 
bone had festered into a terrible sore, and 
the leg would undoubtedly have to be re- 
moved. There was no time to lose: Dr. Gren- 
fell would have to drop all other appoint- 
ments and leave at once. Packing his instru- 
ments, dressings, medicines, and emergency 
supplies, he harnessed his best dog team. 

The eight dogs he picked had brought 
him through all sorts of dangerous situa- 
tions before. They seemed to understand 
exactly what he wanted from them. Great, 
huge, beautiful beasts they were, the kind 
that would make any owner swell with 


pride. 








The story of a famous missionary caught on 


a floating block of ice. 


DANGER 


MISSION 


First of Three Parts 


By JAN S. DOWARD 


There was Brin, the cleverest dog leader 
along the Labrador coast; Doc, an enor- 
mous but gentle beast—the one Dr. Gren- 
fell always depended on for the team’s 
power; Spy, a quick but powerful, wiry 
black-and-white dog; Moody, a strong black- 
and-tan plodder that never looked back; 
Watch, the youngest member of the team, 
long-legged and fast, with beautiful eyes 
and a smooth coat; Sue, a great, dark Eskimo 
that looked like a black wolf with sharp 
pointed ears; Jerry, another large female 
with reddish brown coat, the quickest dog 
in the team and so full of affection that she 
often sent Dr. Grenfell sprawling when she 
tried to show her affection; and Jack, a coal- 
black, gentle mascot that had so much re- 
triever blood in him that he always ran with 
his nose to the ground, pulling straight 
ahead. This dog Dr. Grenfell kept close to 
the sledge. 

As there is always the risk of getting wet 
when the ice is slushy, Dr. Grenfell packed 
an entire change of clothing with oilskin 
outer garments, showshoes, ax, rifle, and 
compass. 

The sledge was loaded at last, and the 


@::: were eager to be off. The messenger 


that had brought the news of the boy wanted 
Dr. Grenfell to stay back with him and his 
large team, but there was no holding the 
dogs. The doctor’s team took ,off across the 
snow in a flurry, leaving the other team far 
behind. Dr. Grenfell managed twice to 
make the dogs pause and wait for the mes- 
senger, but as soon as he caught up the dogs 
would be off again and leave him behind. 
Dr. Grenfell was able to reach a village 


about twenty miles on the journey before 
nightfall. He had fed the dogs and gathered 
the village people for a prayer meeting be- 
fore the other team caught up. 

That night the wind shifted to the north- 
east, bringing fog and rain. This softened 
the snow, making it mushy. Next morning 
Dr. Grenfell talked to the messenger be- 
fore harnessing his own dogs. 

“I want you to start out with your team 
now,” he said. “I'll give you a two-hour 
start and then we'll meet at the ‘tilt.”” 

The log lean-to or “tilt” that Dr. Grenfell 
mentioned had been built as a half-way 
shelter in case of accidents. No one lived 
along the forty-mile distance the men had 
to cover, and this hut contained dry cloth- 
ing, food, and a small supply of medicines 
in case of emergencies. It would be a good 
place for the two travelers to meet. 

The native nodded his approval and pre- 
pared to round up his team. With the rain 
falling it would be slow going for him. 

Exactly two hours after the man left, Dr. 
Grenfell bent into the wind. Driving rain 
poured into his face. The wind was so strong 
that during the night it had broken the ice 
in the bay into great pans and enormous 
blocks. The sea was still heavy, and the 
blocks made a terrifying sight as they 
pounded against each other, then separated 
with wide gaping holes between, then 
crashed together, again and again. 

There was an island about three miles 
off shore, and it so happened that there was 
still an ice bridge leading to it. From the 
small island it was about four miles to a 
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| pers one hundred children of the village 
school were assembled in straight lines, 
in front of the tan-and-brown schoolhouse. 
A brisk breeze, fresh from the ocean two 
miles away, caught at the Union Jack and 


the Australian flag until they waved 
proudly at the tops of their poles. 

Elizabeth hurried, panting, through the 
iron gate just as the headmaster (principal) 
blew his last shrill blast on the whistle. 
Anyone falling into line after the whistle 
sounded would be counted late, and it was 
more than likely that the teachers would 
want to know the reason why. 

The reason for Elizabeth’s tardiness was 
a very “sore point” in more ways than one. 
There was a very large hole in the bottom 
of each shoe, and even though she had cut 
out inner soles from the Sydney Morning 
Herald and a thick piece of cardboard from 
a jam carton before leaving home, the gravel 
road had worn through and the newspaper 
had popped out the tops of her heels. She 
had been forced to throw it away as she 
passed the cemetery, and that was only half- 
way to school. 

The headmaster looked at Elizabeth 
questioningly as she rushed to her sixth- 
grade line. 

“Attention!” said the deep voice of the 
tall man on the porch. The whistle blasted 
again and all hands went to their owners’ 
sides. All eyes turned to the flags. 

Without any cue, every young voice 
started in perfect unison: 


Before my Empire’s flag I stand, 
And pledge myself, should duty call 
To guard my own fair native land, 
And for its colors stand or fall; 
Defend my King at his command, 
And honor God Who rules o’er all. 


There was a moment's complete silence, 
and then the voices were raised once more: “I 
honor my God, I serve my King, I salute my 
flag.” At the last word, hands went to fore- 
heads in smart salute. 

A gray car drew up at the school gate, 
and there was no doubt in anyone’s mind 
who the man was that stepped out. The 
teachers had always insisted on clean 
hands, clean fingernails, brushed teeth, 
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Elizabeth paused beside the cemetery and removed 
the paper she had put in the bottom of her shoes. 
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combed hair, and clean shoes; but just yes- 
terday they had been doubly insistent. The 
desks and closets and bookshelves had been 
cleaned out. Fresh ink had been put in all 
the newly washed inkwells, and each stu- 
dent had been given a new pen point. 
There really wasn’t any need for the head- 
master to announce that the school inspec- 
tor was about to make a visit. All the clean- 
‘ing and polishing and scrubbing had told 
the students that already. 

Elizabeth’s eyes were not on the inspec- 
tor as he advanced to the porch. Oh, no! 
They traveled hopelessly to her shoes. There 
was no polish on them. They were the shab- 
biest things she had ever seen. She hadn't 
polished them for the simple reason that 
there was not enough money to buy polish 
for eight pairs of shoes for her brothers 
and sisters. And that didn’t count her 
mother and father, who needed to clean and 
polish their shoes, too. “It had to be today 
that we would be completely out of shoe 
polish,” Elizabeth mourned forlornly. 

She looked at her red cotton dress. It was 
clean, but it was patched. The hot sun had 
faded it, too. She glanced quickly along the 
lines. No one in the whole school looked 
half as shabby, half as poorly dressed as she 
did. 

She knew, despairingly, right at that mo- 
ment that the headmaster would give her 
one glance, see how shabby she was, and 
blame her for being negligent and careless. 
He would notice the girls with shining shoes 
and large red satin bows; the ones with good 
serge tunics and creamy silk blouses. He 
would never know that she had gone with- 
out new shoes in order to pay for her music 
lessons. He would never guess that her dress 
was old and faded because she wanted 


‘money for music books, and there wasn’t 


enough of the money she earned from her 
janitor work at school to pay for a dress 
and music books, too. 

The headmaster, Mr. Andrews, greeted 
Mr. Kendall, the inspector, with a hearty 
handshake. Elizabeth wondered if Mr. An- 
drews were really as glad as he tried to 
seem about the visit. She had grave doubts. 

Mr. Andrews nodded to Elizabeth. She 
went self-consciously up the porch steps 
to Miss Milne’s room and played “Men of 
Harlech.” Listening to the tune, the chil- 
dren marched into their rooms in almost 
perfect step. 

There were three rooms in the school. 
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Mr. Kendall spent a day in each of them. 
He planned to come to Elizabeth’s room 
last. It was agony waiting for that third 
day. But when Mr. Kendall did come he was 
very pleasant. There was something kind 
about him that Elizabeth liked at once. He 
put history questions on the blackboard, 
he gave an oral arithmetic test, he drew 
maps on the board and asked for volunteers 
to place names on the maps as he men- 
tioned them. Elizabeth did well in every- 
thing he asked her to do, but she felt no 
satisfaction. Her red cotton dress had been 
washed and ironed each day after she had 
gone home from school, but with all the 
care, it was even shabbier than the first day 
the inspector had come. The holes in her 
soles were bigger than ever. 

When the English and grammar tests 
were over, Mr. Kendall stood close to the 
headmaster’s desk, which was free of pa- 
pers and books and blackboard erasers for 
just about the only time it would be 
cleared off in the whole school year. 

“Can anyone tell me what has been the 
biggest news in the Australian newspapers 
this week?” he began. Almost every hand 
in the room shot up, and some whispered, 
“Sir! Sir!” in the hope that Mr. Kendall 
would choose to ask them. 

He pointed at Katie Brambell. Katie's 
ribbon on her golden curls was bluer and 
more satiny and wider than Elizabeth had 
ever seen her wear before. “A large pas- 
senger plane crashed on the side of a moun- 
tain, sir,’ Katie said proudly and shot back 
into her seat, as though she had conquered 
the world after Alexander the Great had 
failed. 

“How many people lost their lives in the 
crash?” Mr. Kendall went on. The hands 
were waving again. This time Allen Davey 
replied, “Everybody on the plane died, sir.” 

“Yes, that is true; they all died even- 
tually,” Mr. Kendall remarked. “But there 
were two who didn’t die instantly, you 
know.” 

Bert McLaughlin raised his hand and 
then another dozen hands shot up. Bert said, 
“There was a Mr. Bruce, sir. When the 
search party went in to find the wreckage, 
the doctors found that Mr. Bruce had not 
been injured in the crash, and that he had 
tried to carry out one of his traveling com- 
panions who had been severely burned, 
and who had had both legs broken. They 
said that Mr. Bruce could have gotten out 
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of the mountains in time to find water if 
he had chosen to go alone, but apparently 
he would not leave the injured man with- 
out help. Eventually both of them died to- 
gether.” 

The class was very silent. In 1934 there 
were not many planes traveling the Aus- 
tralian airways. Everyone in the country 
had been deeply concerned about the trag- 
edy. Mr. Kendall found his voice at last. 
He said, “There is a verse in the Bible that 
could be written on Mr. Bruce’s gravestone. 
Can someone tell me what that verse might 
be?” 

No hands went up this time. No hand, 
that is, except Elizabeth’s. Mr. Kendall 
looked over the group. “Only one girl in all 
the room?” he asked. No one moved. “Your 
name, my dear?” asked the inspector. “Eliza- 
beth Bentley, sir,” Elizabeth said, standing 
by her desk. 

“Tell us the verse,’ Mr. Kendall encour- 
aged her, and put his head on one side, 
waiting to hear every word. Elizabeth for- 
got all about the holes in her shoes. She 
forgot about the faded, patched dress. 
““‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends,” 
she said distinctly, and sat down. 

Mr. Kendall wasn’t finished. “What great 
tule did Mr. Bruce follow, Elizabeth?” he 
asked, a warm smile lighting his face. 

“Could it be this, sir?” she said. ““What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.’ That is written in 
Matthew 7, the twelfth verse.” 

Mr. Kendall’s eyes shone. He was proud 
of Elizabeth. He hesitated a moment. Per- 
haps he was wondering whether he should 
say what he wanted to say. Suddenly it was 
out. “Elizabeth, I want you always to re- 
member what I say. I want the other chil- 
dren to remember, too.” He came close 
to Elizabeth and patted her shoulder, the 
shoulder that wore the limp, faded dress. 
“You are the richest girl in the room, Eliza- 
beth. A home that can give a girl the things 
you have is never poor.” 

On her way home that afternoon the 
sharp stones poking through the holes in 
Elizabeth’s shoes didn’t hurt half as much 
as they had in the morning. There was no 
doubt now, in her mind, that Mr. Kendall 
had noticed her shabby shoes and her faded 
red dress, but she didn’t care. He had said 
she would never be poor, and she knew 
that he was right—forever! 
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Stuck on a Mountain 
From page 3 


Quickly he got out two warning flares and 
placed them at the corners. Their red glow 
looked so good we were relieved, for now 
trucks put on their brakes way up the moun- 
tain and passed us with ease. Our friend 
went on, and said he would see if a tow truck 
could be sent up. 

From the beginning of this terrible expe- 
ience, we had prayed for protection. So far, 
so good. 

Then, trouble again. The flare below us 
went out, the one above flickered sheepishly, 
and we were in darkness again. It seemed 
worse than before because for a little 
while we had had light. 

Minutes ticked by. Periodically the still- 
ness was blasted by the rumble of another 
truck. More quick braking, another close 
shave. I was tempted to get out and save my 
life and let the car and trailer go over the 
side. 

But I held on. Just then a flashing red 
light appeared from below, and up came a 
police patrol car. Two officers jumped out. 

“We heard you were in trouble,” they 
said. “We shouldn’t really be in this area, 
but we felt we should come and help you.” 
Did those words ever seem like music! God 
was answering our request. He had sent 
the police in time! 

Once again we had flares, and now we 
also had a flashing red light. Things were 
looking up! Equipped with lights, the po- 
lice stationed themselves to warn approach- 
ing traffic. 

Before the police arrived, I had wondered 
what would happen if two vehicles met 
where we were. Up to this time, this had not 
happened. No sooner had the police ar- 
rived than it happened three times, once 
with two giant trucks! Only fantastic brakes 
would have prevented a head-on collision 
if the police had not been there with their 

arning lights. Even so, it was close! 

Now a car was coming down. The police 
stopped it to let a long truck pass us. But 
turning the upper corner, the back end of 
the truck hit the front of the car. Our hearts 
sank when we heard the bump. Fortunately, 
not much damage was done. 

The traffic was heavy for a few moments 
at one time, and even the police became a 
little confused, for it was a difficult job they 


were doing to save my life and property. 

Then came the wrecker. A chain was fixed 
to our bumper and off we went. Did it ever 
feel good to be away from that “graveyard”! 
Although it cost us ten dollars to be towed 
up the mountain, we were more than thank- 
ful to be safe. Above all, we were thankful 
for a kind and understanding police force 
and a God who never tires of answering 
prayers, even in the dark hours of the morn- 
ing. 


How I Made Diana Like Me 
From page 9 


forget it as long as I live. And I'll always 
try to practice it.” 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“Mr. Rogers said, ‘Karen, from now on, 
if you can’t say a kind word don’t say any- 
thing at all’” 

I was disappointed. I had heard that 
proverb before. It couldn’t be the reason 
Karen was so popular. “Is that all he said?” 
I asked. 

“Think it over,’ Karen said. “That sen- 
tence grows on you.” 

“You should tell it to Diana,’ I retorted. 

“No, she’s new here. It’s up to the rest 
of us to help her get acquainted.” 

“Sure,” I said, but I really wasn’t inter- 
ested. Yet the more I thought of what Karen 
had said the clearer it became. Why 
shouldn’t I try it on Diana? I'd like to see 
if it would work. 

The following day I was doing my home- 
work on the front porch, and Diana came 
over and stood next to me. I could see 
now she was lonesome. “You must be stu- 
pid in school,” were her first words. 

Inside, I was angry, but I thought of the 
proverb and my promise to try it. I was 
sure it wouldn’t work, especially on Diana. 
But I forced myself to say, “You must be 
very smart.” 

“Sure, I’m smart,’ she said, but her 
voice was low, unsure, as if she wanted to 
find out if I was being sarcastic. 

“I'm not very good in spelling,” I told 
her. 

It was then the proverb proved itself. 
“It’s one of my worst subjects, too,” Diana 
said. 

I was shocked. It was working. The prov- 
erb was true. It was almost as if it had 
some magic power, but I knew it was the 
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power of God that was making it success- 
ful. 

I tried again. 

“You have the nicest house on the block,” 
I said. 

“Yours is just as nice,” she replied. 

This was fun. It was so easy and made 
me feel so good. Now I knew what made 
Karen popular, and 1 thought, This one 
sentence could change the world. How 
nice it would be if everybody could be 
friends. If jealousy and hate were ruled 
out. This is what Jesus wanted. All we have 
to do is listen to Him. 

“Want me to be your friend?” I asked 
Diana. 

“Yes,” she said. And we've been friends 
ever since. 





Danger Mission 
From page 11 


rocky headland. As far as the doctor could 
see the ice was solid. The heavy sea had 
driven the ice blocks together and then, 
apparently, they had frozen to one another. 
“To go clear around the bay would take 
a great deal of time,” thought Dr. Grenfell, 
“and we need to save all the time we can.” 
Shouting to Brin to turn toward the is- 
land, he swung the sledge in the direction 
of the ice bridge. With great care he crossed 
several huge cracks in the bridge and 
reached the island safely. From the island he 
could see that the ice ahead was very rough, 
but his dogs were fresh and eager to go on. 
Brin struck out toward the headland four 
miles away. The sledge bounced over the 
“slob ice.” (“Slob” or “sish” ice is ice that 
has thawed a bit, or it is slushy ice that has 
been packed together and has a frozen layer 
on the surface.) All went well for more 
than three and a half miles. Then, when the 
dogs were about a fourth of a mile from the 
rocky shore, Dr. Grenfell noticed that the 
wind had suddenly died. The ice that had 
been held in place by the wind now began 
to loosen so much that the doctor could 
easily drive his whip handle through the 
thin icy coating on top. The “sish” ice un- 
derneath this coating was nothing more 
than tiny fragments off the larger pans. Al- 
most immediately the doctor could not see 
any pan larger than ten feet square. 
Looking behind him he saw that the ice 
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had loosened so much since the wind had 
stopped that retreat was impossible. And all 
the ice toward shore was breaking up. 

There was no time to lose. The doctor 
stripped off his oilskin so as to have more 
freedom. He spread out on his hands and 
knees beside the sledge, giving it a larger 
base, and shouted, “Go ahead, Brin! Go! 
GO FOR SHORE!” 

Pulling with all their might the dogs 
leaned into the harness. They moved ahead 
about twenty yards, then hesitated, fright- 
ened. If they should move ahead they 
would drown. In that moment of hesitation, 
the sledge sank through the thin coating of 
ice that was floating over the “sish’” ice. 

“Faster! FASTER!” shouted the doctor. 

But the dogs were bogged in the “slob.” 
Flashing through Dr. Grenfell’s mind was 
the fact that earlier that very season the 
father of the boy whom he had set out to 
help had drowned in this very same manner. 
His dogs had tangled themselves in the 
traces and pulled him down in the “slob” 
ice until he finally sank into the briny deep 
with the dogs and the sled, lost forever from 
the sight of human eyes. 

Remembering this, Dr. Grenfell quickly 
scrambled forward, loosening his sheath 
knife as he went. Finding the traces in the 
water, he cut them with quick jerks. He 
wound the leader’s traces around his wrist 
so he would still have a line on Brin, and 
began floundering with the dogs, trying to 
reach something that was solid enough to 
hold them up. 

About twenty-five yards away floated a 
piece of snow, frozen together like a huge 
snowball. To this Brin began making his 
way while all the other dogs continued to 
wallow along with Dr. Grenfell like flies in 
sticky molasses. Brin finally reached the 
floating snow, and climbing up on it turned 
around to find the missionary doctor. The 
queer black markings around Brin’s face 
always made him look as if he were smiling. 
Now he faced the doctor and seemed to gri 
with satisfaction that he had found some- 
thing to hold him up. 

Gradually Dr. Grenfell worked his way 
along the line still fastened to his wrist, 
using Brin for an anchor. 

“Good ol’ Brin boy. Stay right there,” he 
called. 

But good old Brin decided that he no 
longer needed his harness and slipped out 
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of it. Turning once more, he smiled back at 
Dr. Grenfell. 

But without Brin to hold the other end 
of the line it was impossible for the doctor 
to move in the slushy ice. This, he was sure, 
was the end. He wondered at the time if any- 
body would ever know how it happened. He 
wasn't afraid to die. In fact, right then he 
felt rather drowsy, as if he could go to sleep. 


But just then he saw close to his hand the° 


trace of one of the other dogs that had al- 
most reached the same pan that Brin was on. 

Using this dog as an anchor, Dr. Gren- 
fell hauled himself along the line. As he 
passed the other dogs he noticed that all of 
them were struggling hard. One of the 
dogs actually got on his shoulder and pushed 
him farther down in the ice. 

With all his strength the doctor worked 
free and in a few more yards was on the lit- 
tle pan with Brin. Helping the other dogs 
to follow through the lane that he had made, 
the doctor finally got them all on the pan 
with him. Alas, however, the snowball pan 
was so small and weak that the weight of the 
whole team spelled sure doom if they re- 
mained where they were. 

Standing up, the doctor could see a 
block about twenty yards away that looked 
big enough. But how to get to it was a prob- 
lem. It would be impossible to reach it 
without a life line. Dr. Grenfell had been 
quick witted enough to think of saving his 
knife before he left the sledge and had fas- 
tened it by two half hitches to the back of 
one of the dogs. He found it and began cut- 
ting all the traces still hanging to the dogs 
and splicing them together into one long 
line. 

Once the line was made he divided it in 
two and tied the ends to Brin and another 
leader. By this time he was soaked to the 
skin, and his long sealskin moccasins reach- 
ing to his thich were full of icy water. He 
took them off and strapped them to the 
dogs’ backs. His coat, hat, gloves, and over- 
alls he had already lost. Now tying the other 
ends of the line to his wrists, he gave the 
command to swim to the bigger pan. 

“Go to the other pan!” he coaxed the dogs. 
“Go ahead!” 

The dogs sat down with their long traces 
and the moccasins on their backs and re- 
fused to budge. 

“Come on—it’s life or death, fellows. Get 
to the other pan.” 


With this he pushed both dogs off, but 
being unable to see the other pan in the 
distance, they scrambled right back. 

“Come on, cooperate!” the doctor shouted. 
This time he pushed the dogs farther out, 
but again they scrambled back. It was no 
use. They could not see where they were 
supposed to go. The doctor tried once more 
in desperation, but again the dogs came 
right back to the crumbling pan they had 
left. 

Shivering from the cold and with no 
way to reach the other pan, Dr. Grenfell 
knew it was only a matter of time now be- 
fore he would freeze to death or drown. 
Slowly the “island” on which he was stand- 
ing with his team was giving way, break- 
ing off, sinking. Worst of all, it was drift- 
ing slowly, slowly toward the open sea. 

(To be continued) 


Tone of the Strings 
From page 8 


ancestors hadn't been commonplace folk 
who made their living in ordinary ways and 
talked only of sewing and chickens and cat- 
tle and crops. But five or six had been real 
violin players who could command atten- 
tion anywhere they went. 

One crisp afternoon when school was 
out I found our car waiting beyond the play- 
ground. I was glad for a ride home during 
the failing hours of daylight, but happier 
to see the package in the back seat. 

When we reached home I searched fran- 
tically for a knife, but as I did so dad got 
ahead of me by slitting the strings with 
his pocketknife. Out came all the con- 
tents, straw packing and all. 

It was amazing what Sears Roebuck could 
offer in the line of violins for $4.95 in those 
days! I saw the gleam of wood varnished 
a ruddy brown; I caught my breath at the 
neat scroll and fingerboard. The violin had 
no bridge or strings attached, which gave 
it a strangely blank appearance. Dad was 
trying to remedy that by dumping out the 
contents of enclosed envelopes and study- 
ing instructions. 

I looked at him in surprise. He was smil- 
ing quite gaily. “To tell you the truth,” he 
continued, “I had always wondered if I 
could learn to play a violin myself! I believe 
I'll start out with you and we'll see which 
one of us learns first!” 
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The rest of that evening was the strangest 
I had ever known. Although my mother 
had a good supper of pinto beans and other 
things ready, we could hardly bear to quit 
looking at the violin long enough to eat. 
Dad was entangled in the mysteries of 
which string went where, while I stared at 
the vision hungrily. But he was so clumsy 
about placing the strings that I became sus- 
picious that he knew just as little about the 
situation as I did. In my rosy dreams I had 
pictured a violin strung and properly tuned 
and tucked under my chin. The reality con- 
sisted of daddy frowning and reading in- 
structions and turning slippery pegs. But at 
last he tilted a delicate bridge upward, and 
things looked more promising. 

“How will you know what pitch to give 
the strings?” mother inquired from the 
kitchen door. 

“Oh, I'll know,” daddy assured her. “I’ve 
been around enough violins in my life to 
know how to tune one! It just comes nat- 
ural with me.” 

“Then hurry, Daddy, hurry,” I begged. 
“I want to play it.” 

“In a minute. Let’s see, you resin the bow. 
... This A string sounds right.” He lifted 
the stubby little bow and bore down across 
the strings. 

Bore down was right. The noise from 
those strings sounded like a pack of coyotes 
fighting a dozen wolves. 

“Well ” he frowned. He drew the 
bow some more. “It takes a little while, I 
guess. This cheap fiddle may not be much 
account.” 

“Please, Daddy, please,” I begged. “Let 
me show you how to play it.” 

The little violin fitted under my chin just 
as I had dreamed. The bow belonged in my 
hand; to hold it was as natural as breath- 
ing. But here the dream, again, faded into 
harsh, jolting reality. For when I drew 
the bow the unearthly screeches coming 
from the violin sounded worse, if possible, 
than those produced by my father. 

I was stunned. I couldn’t believe it, not 
until I drew the bow over and over. Then 
I knew. I couldn’t play the violin after all. 

The wild protests of my family halted 
the efforts. “Quieten that thing down!” dad 
broke in. “You'll tear the strings off it, the 
way you're doing.” 

So I handed the instrument to him si- 
lently, walked out of the room, and hunted 
a place to hide. I went to the bed in the old 
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west room, where sand and wind sang 
through the cracks in the wall. I sat there 
and felt too empty inside to cry; empty and 
aimless, like a tumbleweed drifting past the 
window. 

Daddy was a stubborn man. I must have 
inherited some of his stubbornness. At any 
rate, that bleak first session with the violin 
didn’t crush us completely. He was up and 


‘after it before breakfast next morning, and 


my own spirits had risen by the next after- 
noon until I had the heart to try again. I 
had gone too far with this thing to quit. I 
knew there was music hidden somewhere in 
that hollow, shiny bit of wood, and I was go- 
ing to get it out if I had to choke it! So I 
struggled, while the violin strangled and 
wailed, and the children complained. Even 
my patient mother showed signs of a crack- 
up. But dad couldn’t afford to say too much, 
for the screeches he produced were just as 
bad as mine. 

The days went by with this situation 
hanging over the heads of the family. I was 
having tearful outbursts after each session 
now, and mother was gently suggesting, 
“Surely there would be some other instru- 
ment easier for you to play.” I would always 
wail back that I just knew I could finally 
learn, if she would help me. Wouldn't she 
sing “Rock of Ages” again, so I could try to 
match it up? And she would explain that 
what I needed was a real violin teacher, 
who knew how to play by note. 

There came a day when dad was improv- 
ing. He was actually getting some resem- 
blance to melodies, especially when he ex- 
plained beforehand what they were sup- 
posed to be! This both inspired and irri- 
tated me, so I spurred my own efforts to the 
breaking point. Something had to give, 
so one fine winter day I came up with the 
tune “Sweet Bunch of Daisies.” Several 
church songs followed in rapid succession. 
Dad listened, and finally had to admit that 
I was learning. Once I got the feel of the 
fingerboard, my nimble young fingers began 
to outstrip his older, stiffer ones. 

I had never given less thought to Christ- 
mas than I did this winter. Mysterious pack- 
ages from aunts came to grace our simple 
little tree, but my mind was so immersed 
in violin playing that I scarcely noted the 
season. It came and went in a happy haze, 
while icy northers screamed down from 
Canada every few days. 

Shortly after the Christmas vacation, 





mother received an important letter. It was 
written in Aunt Mabel Spencer's graceful 
handwriting, stating that she and Uncle 
Roy and the children were going to drive 
out to see us the following Sunday. I 
jumped up and down with sheer joy. Uncle 
Roy would be sure to bring his violin— 
he never went anywhere without it. And 
wouldn’t we have something to show him! 
Why, daddy had finally admitted that it 
looked as if I was going to be a real violin 
player! 

I pushed my practicing onward and 
watched the road on Sunday morning. Just 
when the wonderful cooking smells from 
the kitchen began to starve me, I saw a 
black speck coming along the rutted road 
through the big pasture to the south. Within 
moments we swarmed out in the yard and 
surrounded our visitors. 

“And you just must see it!” I exclaimed 
to Uncle Roy. He was smiling and un- 
packing his own violin, which had a nice 
black leather case. I noticed that he had the 
same wavy dark hair and bright blue eyes 
with merry twinkles in them. He walked 
into the house beside me, and I hurried to 
bring out the cardboard box with my own 
violin inside. 

“Play me a tune,” he asked. 

I didn’t have to be asked twice. I played 
“Nearer My God to Thee” just as well as 
I could. Uncle Roy watched me with inter- 
est. He nodded his head. “You Aave learned 
to play something! But let me see that vio- 
lin for just one minute. There is something 
a little funny.” 

First he edged the bridge back and forth. 
“It’s a bit off here, Barney.” Then, with a 
strange expression, he ran his fingers back 
and forth across the strings. “Who tuned 
this violin?” he asked. 

“I can’t tune it,” I admitted. “Daddy al- 
ways tunes it. He knows how.” 

“Barney,” Uncle Roy turned to my fa- 
ther, “did you know you have this fiddle 
tuned all wrong?” 

“No!” I wailed. “But what difference 
would it make?” 

“Difference?” He looked at me kindly. 
“Just this—there’s a certain standard all 
violins are tuned by. The A string has a cer- 
tain tone, and so on. If your violin is not 
tuned to the standard pitch you would never 
be able to play with anyone else. Neither 
would you have the tone or range to play 
the instrument at its best. You must learn 
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2. Isa. 35:1 The desert shall blossom as the 
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to play it tuned correctly, or it will never be 
any good to yourself or anyone else.” He 
unfastened his own case and handed his 
blackened violin to me. “See how this one 
is tuned?” 

I touched his violin. I drew the bow 
across resin-dusted strings. The tone was 
alive, just waiting for the right touch to 
wake it up. But the tuning was so differ- 
ent from my own that I couldn’t do a thing 
with it. I paled with discouragement. 

Uncle Roy spoke again to my oddly si- 
lent father. “Hadn’t we better tune your 
violin to the right pitch before you do any 
more practicing?” 

I finally spoke up. “Yes, please, Uncle 
Roy. Go ahead and tune it like it ought to 
be.” I swallowed that great big lump hang- 
ing in my throat. “I don’t know whether 
I'll ever be able to play it any more, but 
go. ahead and tune it right.” 

“You'll play it,’ Uncle Roy laughed. 
“You'll be playing it sooner than you think. 
And next time it will be right. Your music 
will sound better than ever.” 

The day hurried by. My own disappoint- 
ment was buried under the talk and visiting 
and Uncle Roy’s playing. But finally his lit- 
tle family began their long drive home, 
and we were left alone in the silver twilight. 
I felt puzzled and weary as I ran my fingers 
across my violin strings. They didn’t sound 
the way they used to. Uncle Roy had ex- 
plained how to keep them in right tune 
and I remembered that, but I wondered sadly 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General contre” 


Theme for second quarter: "Famous Victories in the Bible" 


V—Victory 


at Jericho 


(MAY 2) 


Memory VERSE: “By faith the walls of Jeri- 
cho fell down, after they were compassed about 
seven days” (Hebrews 11:30). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the taking of Jericho as 
told in Joshua 6:12-25. Learn the memory verse, 
and be sure to review it each day when doing 
your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 
The Canaanites Are Alarmed 


Open your Bible to Joshua 5. 


After forty years of camping and marching 
in the wilderness between Egypt and Canaan, 
the children of Israel were ready to go into the 
land of their dreams. They were fully aware of 
the fact that battles had to be fought and cities 
taken before they could claim their land. Strong 
heathen tribes were in possession of the coun- 
try, but God promised to be with them, and 
they knew that as long as they trusted and 
obeyed Him and followed His guidance, they 
would obtain the Promised Land and be able to 
make ‘it an example of what a nation can be 
when it accepts God as its Supreme Ruler. 

From their camp east of the Jordan, Joshua 
sent spies across the river. They went to 
Jericho, the key city. Word of their presence 
came to the ears of the king and he sent men 
to capture them, but a woman named Rahab 
hid them under stalks of flax on the roof of 
her house. She believed that they were children 
of the only true God, and she asked for protec- 
tion when the city should be taken. 

The spies returned with the heartening re- 
port: “Truly the Lord hath delivered into our 
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hands all the land; for even all the inhabitants 
of the country do faint because of us” (Joshua 
2:24). They had heard how the Lord had given 
them the victory over the Amorites and Og, 
king of Bashan. They had even heard the story 
of the crossing of the Red Sea forty years 
earlier, and they feared these people with a 
mighty God behind them. Read about their fear, 
in verse 1. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 482, par. 4; p. 483, par 1. 

THINK how little we have to fear when we 
have God with us. 


Pray to line up on the side of Jesus always. 


MONDAY 
Forward Into the Land 


Open your Bible to Joshua 3. 


The people of Jericho were to see and hear 
even more of the mighty wonders of the great 
God of Israel before their city was surrounded. 
Moving from their camp at Shittim, the children 
of Israel came to the banks of the Jordan. Every 
detail of their crossing had been planned. It 
was springtime and the waters of the river were 
overflowing its banks, making it impossible to 
ford the river as at other times. But Joshua and 
the people followed the directions that God 
gave. The priests went first with the sacred ark, 
representing the presence of God. Anxiously the 
children of Israel watched them as they ap- 
proached the swirling waters of the river. As 
the feet of the priests touched the surging 
waters, however, they saw a miracle. Read 
about it in verses 15 to 17. 

Not far away from the western bank of the 
river, the children of Israel made their first 
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camp in their new country. The Lord gave it 
the name of Gilgal, which means “rolling,” 
because that day marked the rolling away of the 
reproach of Egypt on the children of Israel. 
Here they kept the Passover. How many 
prayers of gratitude must have gone up for 
the miracles that had brought them at last, 
after forty years of wandering, into the land 
the Lord had promised them. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 483, pars. 2, 3; p. 484, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how the children of Israel went for- 
ward to cross the Jordan in the face of danger, 
but believing that God would make a way. 

Pray to trust to God’s guidance and protec- 
tion even if a situation seems impossible to you. 


TUESDAY 
Joshua Receives Orders From Heaven 


Open your Bible to Joshua 5. 

Although the children of Israel were now in 
the Land of Promise, there were still formidable 
tasks ahead. First of all Jericho must be taken. 
It was a strong city, with high walls encompass- 
ing it. Moreover, it was a wicked city. It con- 
tained palaces and temples devoted to the 
worship of idols, principal among which was 
Ashteroth, the moon goddess. For a long time 
the people of Jericho had defied the true God. 





The priests blew the trumpets as the people marched 
silently around, exactly as God had told them to do. 


Now their time was up, and God’s mercy could 
not be given them any longer. 

Joshua left the camp for a quiet time of 
prayer and meditation. He needed direction in 
conducting the campaign against this seem 
ingly impregnable city with its high and strong 
walls. As he prayed he lifted up his eyes. Whom 
did he see standing beside him? Read verse 13. 

The Lord Himself stood by the valiant leader, 
ready to direct the operation against Jericho. 
Find in verse 15 what He told Joshua to do that 
He had also told Moses to do in the burning 
bush. 

The Captain of the host of the Lord then out- 
lined a plan of attack and promised Joshua, 
“T have given into thine hand Jericho, and the 
king thereof, and the mighty men of valour” 
(Joshua 6:2). With such encouragement, Joshua 
was ready to go forward, minutely following 
every detail of the plan given by the divine 
Captain. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 487. 

THINK how at this time Joshua sought the 
guidance of the heavenly Father. 

Pray never to attempt to fight the battles of 
your life without divine direction. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Taking of the City 


Open your Bible to Joshua 6. 

Following every direction given by the Cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord, Joshua directed the 
children of Israel in their march upon Jericho. 
Look in verses 8 and 9 and find who were to go 
first, and what they were to do as_ they 
marched. | 

The watchmen on the walls of the city viewed 
the proceedings with alarm. This was not like 
other military attacks. They could not figure 
out the meaning of the silent army marching 
around—the trumpets, and the ark, wrapped in 
blue. They inspected their own defenses to make 
sure everything was in order to resist an attack. 
Others in the city laughed, feeling sure that 
they were safe and believing that this demon- 
stration was only staged to frighten them. Six 
days of marching passed, and then came the 
seventh day. Joshua issued special commands. 
Find what they were, in verses 16 to 19. 

So the march went on. Read about the fall of 
the city, in verse 20. 

“The trumpets, which for an interval had 
been silent, now broke forth in a blast that 
shook the very earth. The walls of solid stone, 
with their massive towers and battlements, 
tottered and heaved from their foundations, 
and with a crash fell in ruin to the earth. The 
inhabjtants of Jericho were paralyzed with ter- 
ror, and the hosts of Israel marched in and 
took possession of the city.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 491. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 488; p. 491, par. 1. 

THINK how the armies of Israel obeyed the 
commands of God in every detail. 

Pray to depend on God to give you the 
victory in your battles with self. 


THURSDAY 
Possessing the City 
Open your Bible to Joshua 6. 


With the walls fallen down flat and the 
inhabitants terrified, it was easy to enter the 
city and carry out the Lord’s directions to make 
an end of these heathen people who had long 
resisted God, One family was spared. Find 
whose family this was by reading verses 23 
and 25. 
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Unlike other conquerors, they were not al- 
lowed to take whate they wanted of the treas- 
ures of the vanquished cities. The Lord had 
allowed them to take the city because it was a 
wicked one, not to make themselves rich. They 
did save the silver and gold and vessels of brass 
and iron, however, but not for themselves. Find 
what was done with them, in verse 19. 

“The city itself was burned; its palaces and 
temples, its magnificent dwellings with all their 
luxurious appointments, the rich draperies and 
the costly garments, were given to the flames.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 491. 

Never again was Jericho to be a powerful 
stronghold nor its walls restored. It had been 
cursed because of its wickedness. Find what 
reputation Joshua gained because of victory 
over the city, in verse 27. 

The story of this great conquest is told to 
help us know that God “will help his believing 
children in every emergency, if they will place 
their entire confidence in him, and faithfully 
obey him.”’—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 493. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 491, pars. 2, 3. 


Tuink! Have you placed your “entire con- 
fidence” in God? 


Pray to do great things by trusting in God 
to help you in your emergencies. 


FRIDAY 


How 


many years did the children of Israel march 
in the desert before entering the Promised 
Land? Forty (Sunday’s assignment.) 

many spies were sent to Jericho? (Joshua 
2:1.) 


many years elapsed between the exodus from 
Egypt and the time the children of Israel 
entered the Promised Land? (Sunday’s 
assignment.) 

much ahead did the Lord command the priests 
to march with the ark? (Monday’s assign- 
ment.) 

thoroughly was Jericho protected? (Tuesday’s 
assignment.) 

did Joshua know how to attack Jericho? 
(Tuesday’s assignment.) 

did the Lord encourage Joshua to go forward? 
(Joshua 6:2.) 

many days did the children of Israel march 
around the city? (Joshua 6:4.) 

many times did the children of Israel march 
around the city on the seventh day? 
(Joshua 6:15.) 

thorough was the defeat of Jericho? (Joshua 
6:20, 21.) 

many were saved alive in the attack? (Joshua 
6:23.) 

much booty were the children of Israel per- 
mitted to take from the city? (Joshua 6:18, 
19.) 

How weELut do you know the memory verse? 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, The 

Bible Story, vol. 3, pp. 74-91. 





Tone of the Strings 
From page 19 


if I would ever be able to play anything 
again. 

Mother stepped beside me. “It was good 
of Roy to take time to show you,” she mur- 
mured. “I’m so glad you found out before 
you wasted any more time. You know—” 
she struck a match and lifted the glass chim- 
ney on a lamp—"“I’ve been thinking that 
life must be like a violin. There are the 
right tones we should all tune by—God’s 
laws, you know—but sometimes we aren't 
taught right, or we get careiess, and our 
whole life slips out of tune. Then we ought 
to thank anyone who comes along and 
sets us straight.” 

“Yes, Mother.” I couldn’t see how her 
conversation was going to help me with 
my problem. I had to start all over and 
learn to play a violin right. 

“But once you are in tune with God, the 
things you do are worth plenty,” she fin- 
ished. ® 

I probably didn’t pay enough attention, 
right then, to what she said. The years have 
helped me understand more completely 
what she meant. For life és like a violin. And 
there have been many times since, when I’ve 
had to go back and tune up afresh. 

Best of all, as the years passed, I finally 
came to the place where I really could play, 
and people asked me to provide music for 
programs just as they used to ask Uncle 
Roy. I’ve come a long way from the evening 
I broke dead stalks off the cotton plant and 
tucked one under my chin and pretended 
the other was a bow, and I guess it was a 
pretty hard struggle some of the time. But 
being able to play at last made it all worth 
while. And I always make sure I’m in tune. 
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BEN ABA, the Camel, No. 8-By Harry Baerg 
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1. When the boatload of camels was crossing the At- 
lantic it ran into stormy weather, and the poor 
animals had trouble keeping their footing. Lieutenant 
David Dixon Porter, in charge of the ship, made the 
camels kneel and strapped them down while the 








waves were high. 2. This made their legs stiff, and 
they had to be massaged to restore the circulation. 
3. The first calf born on board the ship happened to 
be very sickly, a condition perhaps partly caused by 
the strange experiences the camels were having. 

















4. Among the Arabs who accompanied the camels 
was one who was supposed to be a camel doctor. He 
treated the calf by tickling its nose with the tail of 
a chameleon, but this did not save its life. 5. When 
the second calf was born Lieutenant Porter used good 


“horse sense” in treating it, and it lived. The sailors 
called it Uncle Sam. 6. In most Arab camel 
herds there are camels called Pehlevans that are 
trained to wrestle. One camel gets its front foot 
over the neck of another and bears down to throw it. 

















7. The Arabs taught Uncle Sam to wrestle on ship 
board, and he became so enthusiastic about it that 
any time a sailor near him would stoop to pick up 
something, the camel would get his leg over the 
man’s neck. 8. This got to be so much of a nuisance 
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that Uncle Sam had to be tied up for the remainder 
of the journey. 9. After traveling for three months 
the ship “Supply” eventually reached Indianola on the 
Texas shore of the Gulf of Mexico. Though tied down 
much of the time, the camels had suffered very little. 











